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THE ARMENIAN COMMUNITY OF THE KONIA 
REGION IN THE SELJUK PERIOD 


S. Peter Cowe 


The focus of this essay is the contribution of the Armenian 
communities of central Asia Minor to the development of the 
Seljuk Sultanate of Rum, highlighting their importance in the 
interconnected spheres of state formation, international trade, 
construction and entrepreneurship, as well as their involvement 
in various Seljuk religious initiatives. Where appropriate, the 
discussion will also extend to include relations between the 
sultanate and its southern neighbor, Armenian Cilicia.’ Inevi- 
tably, a series of parallels is observable between the two states 
that came into existence as a result of Seljuk incursions into the 
region over the eleventh century in response to pressure from 
Central Asia and the collapse of the Byzantine eastern defenses. 
These resulted in the creation first of the Great Seljuk Empire,’ 
from which the sultanate emerged as an offshoot,’ while the 


1 Although relations between the states were often marked by rivalry and 
hostility, cultural interchange also occurred. In this connection, it is likely that the 
spread of public hospitals throughout the main cities of the Sultanate over the 
thirteenth century had some impact on the establishment of one in the Cilician 
capital Sis by Queen Zabel in 1241, on which, see S. Peter Cowe, “On Nature’ by 
180x/I86*: Study of a 13th Century Cosmographical Treatise in its Linguistic and 
Cultural Milieu,” in Calliope, Mélanges offerts à Francine Mawet, ed. Sylvie . 
Vanséveren (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), p. 105. For Kaykaus PFs hospital in Kayseri, 
see Henry Crane, “Notes on Saldjiiq Architectural Patronage in Thirteenth Century 
Anatolia,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 36 (1993): 
12, and, more generally, Osman Turan, “Les souverains seldjoukides et leur sujets 
non-musulmans,” Studia Islamica, 1 (1953): 88. 

2 For a treatment of this background, see Aziz Basan, The Great Seljugs: A 
History (London & New York: Routledge, 2010), and Andrew C.S. Peacock, Early 
Seljiig History: A New Interpretation (London, New York: Routledge, 2010). 

3 For the precise circumstances behind this development, see Ahmet Y, Ocak, 
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Armenian History and Some Turco-Mongolica, at Internet Archive. 
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breakdown in the Byzantine command structure led to the crea- 
tion of a constellation of Armenian-governed statelets in the 
Levant and Euphrates sector, out of which the Rubenian fiefdom 
of Vahka evolved as the nucleus of a Cilician kingdom.* Al- 
though Suleyman ibn Kutalmish promulgated the sultanate’s 
independence at Nicaea in 1077, a variety of setbacks led to the 
state’s realignment around the core of Konia (now Konya) in 
about 1092.° Consequently, both Rum and Cilicia began life in 
the central hill country before gradually expanding toward the 
seacoast and contact with the Italian maritime states. In the course 
of this expansion, which brought the two polities into direct con- 
flict, especially in the period from the 1180s to 1220s, they 
interacted with the same forces of Byzantium, the Crusaders, the 
smaller Turkmen entities of the east, the dynasties governing 
Syria, and, by the 1220s, the Mongol campaigns. The latter sig- 
nificantly marked a transition to Mongol domination of the 
region, an important watershed that completely transformed the 
Rum-Cilician interface, marking the former’s decline while 
granting the latter around a century of stability and prosperity.‘ 
Inevitably, both states were demographically very diverse.’ 
Indeed, the Sultanate of Rum embraced a panoply of different 
ethnicities, religions, and cultures, as the state extended its 
borders over the second half of the twelfth century, containing 
Byzantium along the Aegean littoral after the decisive battle of 
Myriocephalon (1176), while prioritizing a policy of eastward 
advance that was to characterize the state until the 1240s.* 





“Social, Cultural and Intellectual Life,” in The Cambridge History of Turkey, vol. 
1, ed. Kate Fleet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), pp. 357-58. 

4 For the disposition of the various Armenian statelets in the region in this 
period, see Robert H. Hewsen, Armenia: A Historical Atlas (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 2001), p. 136, map 117. 

5 Gary Leiser, trans., A History of the Seljuks: Ibrahim Kefesoglu’s Interpreta- 
tion and the Resulting Controversy (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1988), pp. 68-69. 

6 On the period of Rum under Mongol suzerainty, see Sara Nur Yildiz, Mongol 
Rule in Seljuk Anatolia: The Politics of Conquest and History-Writing, 1243-1282 
(Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

7 For the demography of Armenian Cilicia, which included Greeks, Seljuk 
Turks, Franks, Arabs, and Jews, see Friedrich Hild and Hansgerd Heilenkemper, 
Kilikien und Isaurien, pt. 1 (Vienna: Austrian Academy of Sciences, 1990), pp. 
99-103. For the Rum sultanate, see Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (New 
York: Taplinger, 1968), pp. 202-15. 

8 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 117- 18. 
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Though the Greek community still constituted the single largest 
body, the reception of the Malatia area from the Danishmends by 
Sultan Kilij Arslan II in 1177 after the death of their protector 
Nur al-Din added an important West Syrian (Asori) component,’ 
while the incorporation of Sivas (Sebasteia/Sebastia) and Kay- 
seri (Kesaria/Caesarea) in the same decade and Erzinjan 
(Erznka) and Erzerum (Karin) in the 1230s increased the Arme- 
nian contingent.!° Though the main Armenian population still 
lay to the east, those districts had witnessed an important influx 
first to reoccupy the area in the wake of Byzantine expansion 
from the ninth century,'’ followed by the resettling of the 
Artsruni and Bagratuni dynasties in the course of the eleventh.” 
Despite a certain exodus to Cilicia, there remained a tangible 
Armenian presence in the area that made a diverse contribution 
to the development of the Seljuk state. This was further en- 
hanced by the peripatetic nature of Seljuk court life, which 
meant that Sivas and Kayseri periodically functioned as capitals 
alongside Konia and other centers.'? This presence is also 
documented by the existence of bishoprics in the central towns of 
Malatia, Niksar, Goksun, and Cocosus.'* The Christian stratum 
associated with the cities and sedentary agricultural life shared 
the space with the Islamicized Turkmens of the hinterlands and, 


? S, Peter Cowe, “On Nature’ by 186x/I86‘,” pp. 105-08. 

0 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 126-30. For the Armenian community in 
Sivas, see S. Peter Cowe, “Armenian Immigration Patterns to Sebastia, Tenth- 
Eleventh Centuries,” Armenian Sebastia/Sivas and Lesser Armenia, ed. Richard G. 
Hovannisian (Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Press, 2004), pp. 111-36. 

11 See Ashot G. Abrahamian, Hamarot urvagits hay gaghtavayreri patmutyan 
[Concise Overview of the History of Armenian Colonies], vol. 1 (Erevan: Arme- 
nian Academy of Sciences, 1964), pp. 50-53. 

12 Ibid., pp. 71-75. 

13 See Shemsu-’d Din Ahmed el Eflaki, Legends of the Sufis, trans. James W. 
Redhouse (London: Theosophical Publishing House, 1976), p. 3. This polycentric 
structure became more accentuated under Mongol rule when it was not uncommon 
for power to be shared among the brothers of the ruling dynasty with resulting 
territorial division. See Charles Melville, “Anatolia under the Mongols,” in The 
Cambridge History of Turkey, vol. 1, ed. Kate Fleet (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), pp. 59, 99-100. 

14 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 212. The Armenian sees throughout the 
Seljuk lands in late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries include Caesarea, Erznka, 
Amasia or Tokat, Marash, Basean, Kamakh, Kghi, Chmshkatsak, Sebastia, and 
Raban. See Claude Cahen, The Formation of Turkey: The Seljukid Sultanate of 
Rum, Eleventh to Fourteenth Century, trans. P.M. Holt (Harlow, Essex: Longman, 
2001), p. 130. 
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especially from the 1220s onwards, with the more sophisticated 
Persianate urban elite that relocated from Iran to escape 
Khwarezmian (1217) and Mongol devastation." The variety of 
data on their interaction in diverse languages and media is still 
relatively little studied or interpreted from a broader synthetic 
perspective. Indeed, valuable information regarding Armenian 
activities in the sultanate is to be gleaned from Persian, Arabic, 
Syriac, Turkish, and Latin evidence. ! 

The existence of an Armenian community in the city of 
Konia, which developed as a major administrative and cultural 
center from the time of Sultan Mas‘ud (1118-55) is substantiated 
by various sources. It is known that they had an inn that the men 
folk (mainly artisans and merchants) would frequent, but whether 
they possessed a distinct quarter like the Jews is not certain.” The 
community did not achieve episcopal status until 1342, but 
nonetheless clearly maintained one or two churches at this time, 
as indicated in a colophon of 1244 by Prince Grigor Dopian of 
Khachen, nephew of Zakare and Ivane Zakarian, who were then 
the suzerains of Greater Armenia under Georgian aegis.'? The 
prince and his men had gone to Konia from Greater Armenia in 
the Mongol army in fulfillment of their duties as vassals, and he 
records the destruction wrought in the Seljuk capital in the after- 
math of their victory over Sultan Kaykhusraw II at Kose Dagh 
the previous year. The mayhem had not spared Armenian 
shrines, from which he was able to rescue a number of liturgical 


5 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 126-30. 

16 For a German translation of an abbreviation of the main Persian source of 
the period Ibn Bibi, see Herbert W. Duda, Die Seltschukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi 
(Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1959). The most important Arabic source is arguably 
Ibn al-Athir. For his treatment of the years 589-629 A.H./1193-1231 A.D., see 
D.S. Richards, trans., The Chronicle of Ibn al-Athir for the Crusading Period from 
al-Kamil fi’l-ta’rikh. pt. 3 (Aldershot, Hants: Ashgate, 2008). See also Simon de 
Saint-Quentin, Histoire des Tartares, ed. Jean Richard (Paris: Librairie orientaliste 
Paul Geuthner, 1965). 

17 Ibid., p. 214. 

18 Robert H. Hewsen, Armenia: A Historical Atlas (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 2001), p. 140, map 124. 

19 Artashes S. Matevosyan, ed. Hayeren dzeragreri hishatakaranner XII dar. 
[Colophons of Thirteenth-Century Armenian Manuscripts] (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1984), pp. 228-29. Grigor continues that one of his sub- 
ordinates participated in the Mongol attack on Caesarea the following year and 
was able to rescue an Armenian gospel book from there and deposit in the same 
monastery. 
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books, vessels, and crosses that he subsequently bestowed on the 
Monastery of Khadavank in the region of Martakert, whose 
patron he was, that was itself rebuilt after an earlier Seljuk 
attack. In more modern times, the Armenians became the largest 
Christian minority in Konia and were represented by several 
churches as late as the census of 1895.” 

As mentioned, access to the sea was an important facet of 
Seljuk trade strategy which shaped much of their domestic and 
foreign policy.*' Their first outlet to the Black Sea was achieved 
when Turkmen forces occupied Samsun in about 1194, but they 
were compelled to relinquish it to the Empire of Trebizond, a new 
power that emerged out of the dismemberment of the Byzantine 
Empire in consequence of the Fourth Crusade.” Although Sultan 
Kaykhusraw I sought in vain to regain a Pontic foothold, his 
brother Kaykaus I succeeded in 1214, once more on a Turkmen 
initiative. Having fortuitously caught Alexios Grand Komnenos 
(Alexius Comnenus) of Trebizond on a hunting expedition out- 
side Sinope, a more advantageous port with a double harbor and 
situated at the narrowest point on the southern coast for ease of 
communications with the Crimea, they turned their captive over 
to Kaykaus, who agreed to release him on condition of ceding the 
city and placing the rest of his domain under Seljuk suzerainty.” 
The step had strategic implications in placing a wedge between 
the two Greek states of Trebizond and the Empire of Nicaea. 

The sultan then placed the city with its mixed Greek and 
Turkmen population under the Armenian rais (governor) Hetum 
(possibly a representative of the Hetumian house of Cilicia),”° 
presumably as a neutral, impartial force who would maintain 


20 The census shows 1,566 Armenians and 899 Greeks in the population, 
served by five churches. 

21 See Claude Cahen, “Le commerce anatolien au début du XII siècle,” 
Turcobyzantina et Oriens Christianus (London: Variorum Reprints, 1974), pp. 91- 
101. 

22 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 117. 

23 For a map of the area, see Hewsen, Armenia: A Historical Atlas, p. 162, map 
143. 

24 In a detailed description of the territories of each state in the region at the . 
opening of his colophon to a Gospel copied in Hromkla in that year, the scribe - 
Hohannes duly notes the accession of Sinope to the lands of Rum. See Mate- 
vosyan, Hayeren dzeragreri hishatakaranner, p. 85. 

25 Hrachia Acharian makes no reference to this figure in his Armenian 
prosopographical dictionary. 
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peace and good order. Under his oversight, trade with Byzantium. 
and the Italian states resumed after the initial interruption.”° 
Claude Cahen suggests Hetum may have been a convert to 
Islam;?? however, one should also note a number of cases where 
Christian officials in Seljuk service like Manuel Maurozomes 
were not required to apostatize.’ In either case, role of Hetum 
seems to be a continuation of the longstanding tradition of 
Armenian aristocrats serving in the Byzantine military and 
administrative hierarchy.” Thus reference to an emir Tornik of 
Tokat in the thirteenth century may relate to a scion of the 
Byzantine house of Tornices, which itself was of Armenian 
provenance.” Similarly, the Danishmendname, an epic romance 
based on Turkish oral tradition regarding the exploits of the 
eleventh century figure Danishmend Gazi, cites several Armenian 
names among the aristocrats lending him support.*! There are 
also several allusions to Armenians fighting in the Seljuk army, 
both Christian and Islamic converts.” 

Although the sources present two conflicting accounts of 


26 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 123. Andrew C.S. Peacock is uncertain how 
to interpret the figure; see his “The Saljuq Campaign against the Crimea and the 
Expansionist Policy of the Early Reign of Ala al-Din Kayqubad,” Journal of the - 
Royal Asiatic Society 16 (2006): 146. 

27 Cahen, The Formation of Turkey, p. 54. 

28 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 123. Manuel was the son of Theodore 
Maurozomes and an illegitimate daughter of Emperor Manuel 1 Komnenos, as a 
result of which he is sometimes referred to as “Emir Komnenos” in Seljuk sources. 
He had been a Byzantine provincial administrator who had gained local 
independence in the aftermath of the sack of Constantinople in 1204. As a result, 
he was in a position to offer refuge to Kaykhusraw in an alliance subsequently 
sealed with the latter’s marriage to Manuel’s daughter, who was to bear the future 
Sultan Kaykubad I. See Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 115-16, 210 on his 
remaining Christian. 

29 On this subject, see especially Peter Charanis, The Armenians in the 
Byzantine Empire (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1963). 

30 On Tornik, see Speros Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in 
Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the 
Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 
1971), pp. 232-33, and, on the Tornices family, see Peter Charanis, Armenians in 
the Byzantine Empire, pp. 46-47, and Alexander P. Kazhdan, “Tornikios,” in The 
Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. Alexander P. Kazhdan et al., vol. 3 (New 
York, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), pp. 2096-97. 

31 See Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, p. 230n512, and Iréne 
Melikoff, La geste de Melik Dänismend, etude critique du Dänismendnäme, vol.1 
(Paris: Libraire Adrien Maissoneuve, 1960), pp. 126-29. 

32 Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, pp. 226, 234n548. 
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events, it seems that Rais Hetum of Sinope was subsequently 
involved in plundering a vessel from Cherson in the 1220s 
bound for Trebizond, to which the colony was subject since the 
Fourth Crusade, and was thereafter motivated to launch an ex- 
pedition against Cherson. That in turn provoked a raising of the 
stakes with retaliation by Trebizond against Sinope.” These 
events underscore the peninsula’s economic importance, since 
apart from salt fish and furs from Russia, the main commodity 
the Seljuks imported via the Crimea was slaves for service in the 
army, the need for which was now more pressing after the 
establishment of a modus vivendi with the Empire of Nicaea.** 
The disruption to Byzantine administration caused by the 
Fourth Crusade also facilitated Seljuk advances on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. In 1207, they captured the key port of Antalia 
(Attalia) from a Tuscan adventurer Aldobrandini, formerly in Byz- 
antine service, and placed it under the governance of Kay Khusrau’s 
freedman Mubariz al-Din Ertokush b. Abdallah, under whom the 
city established important trade relations with Venice.’ Mean- 
while, the Armenian state of Cilicia had benefited from the 
relative Byzantine weakness after the death of Emperor Manuel I 
in 1180. A number of Armenian nobles who had served as Byz- 
antine provincial administrators along the Isaurian littoral took 
the opportunity to defect and realign themselves with the ex- | 
panding Cilician principality. This appears to be the background 
of the powerful dynast Sir Atan, who is described as being in 
possession of several fortresses and districts on the coastline 
from Seleucia to Kalonoros, which were referred to communally 
as “the land of Sir Atan.”*° His sons?” KerVard and KerSak (that 


33 See Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 125-26 and, Peacock, “The Saljuq 
Campaign against the Crimea,” 145-48. 

34 See Peacock, “The Saljuq Campaign against the Crimea,” 142. On enslave- 
ment, see Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, pp. 174-75. For a description 
of the enslavement of large numbers of Armenian youths and girls in the course of 
eight days of plundering during the punitive campaign against King Levon in 1218 
in the northwest hill country of Cilicia, which created a temporary glut in the 
market at Kayseri that led the sale price to plummet to 50 dirhems, see Duda, Die 
Seltschukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi,” p. 74. 

35 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 120. 

36 See Ghevond Alishan, Sisvan (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1885), p. 440. 

37 Some sources state Kervard was Sir Atan’s grandson. See, for example, W. 
H. Rüdt-Collenberg, The Rupenides Hethumides and Lusignans: The Structure of 
the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties (Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1963), p. 60. 
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is, Kir Sahak)” are cited as holding the fiefs of Kalonoros and 
Sig respectively in the list of vassals present at the coronation of 
Levon I at Tarsus in 1198, where Sir Atan appears as the lord of 
Baghras.”’ The latter’s fortress of Gaston, significant for con- 
trolling the Beilan pass into the southeast marches of Cilicia had 
been seized from the Templars by Saladin in 1188 and sub- 
sequently appropriated by Prince Levon in 1191. It appears that 
as Sir Atan was the first lord of the realm, held the position of 
seneschal” and already commanded the state’s western flank; this 
newly acquired territory was entrusted to his oversight.” Al- 
though A.C.S. Peacock refers to his Frankish heritage and 
Cahen states he was Greek,” these possibilities are excluded by 
information provided by the historian Kirakos Gandzaketsi to 
the effect that he was of Byzantine rite (horom davanutiamb), 
clearly indicating his Armenian ethnicity.* In this, he was not 
untypical of Armenian aristocrats in Byzantine service, several 
of whom adopted the Chalcedonian confession in order to 
facilitate their acceptance.“ Ghevond Alishan argues rather for 
his descent from the royal line of the Artsrunis of Vaspurakan, 
some of whom first moved to Byzantine territory near Sebastia 
before relocating to fiefdoms near the Mediterranean coast. At 
the same time, there were other vassals of King Levon of Greek 


38 The title Kir is an abbreviated form of the Greek Kyrios (“lord”). The 
feminine counterpart was borne by King Levon II’s wife Keran (Kyria Anna). 
Indeed, several Armenian women were named directly Kira(y) or Kira khatun. See 
Hrachia Acharian, Hayots andznanunneri bararan, [Armenian Prosopographical 
Dictionary]. vol. 2 (Beirut: Sevan Publishing, 1972), pp. 619-20. 

# Smbat Sparapet, Smbatay Sparapeti Taregirk [Chronicle of Smbat the Chief 
Commander] (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1956), pp. 209-10. 

. #0 Ibid., p. 222. 

#1 Levon was later constrained by papal pressure to cede back Baghras to the 
Templars in 1212. See Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien, p. 77. 

#7 See Peacock, “The Saljuq Campaign against the Crimea,” p. 144, and Cahen, 
Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 124 in the context of Kir Farid. 

3 Kirakos Gandzaketsi: Patmutiun Hayots [Armenian History], ed. K.A. Melik- 
Ohanjanyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1961), p. 187. H is interest- 
ing that Ibn Bibi describes KerVard as a scion of the Armenian Rubenid dynasty 
of Cilicia. The reproduction of his name as Farid is understandable in terms of the 
phonetics of the Arabic script, which represents the initial fricative as ‘f with loss 
of voicing and adds a vowel to separate the two contiguous consonants for ease of 
enunciation. 

“ One might cite, among others, Philaretos Brachamios of Germaniceia and 
Gabriel of Melitene of the second half of the eleventh century. 

45 Alishan, Sisvan, pp. 314, 547. 
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and Frankish origin, one of the latter being Sebastos Heri, lord 
of Norberd, who, as his title suggests, had similarly been a Byz- 
antine official before becoming integrated into the Cilician state, 
marrying the sister of the then Catholicos Hovhannes, who bore 
him three sons: Constans, Jocelyn, and Baldwin.” 

This territory was important for shipping to Alexandria via 
Cyprus“? and the inland routes north to the Black Sea by which 
the Seljuks were able to circumvent Byzantine control of the 
Bosphorus.*® Moreover, it is expressly stated in King Levon’s 
concession to the Genoese of 1215 that Sir Atan was one of four 
lords of the marchlands who still exacted tariff on transit trade 
semi-autonomously of the tax-free status the monarch was con- 
ferring.* Hence, the desire to protect trade routes from neigh- 
bors and rivals was clearly an important ground for the Seljuk 
invasion of Cilicia in 1219-20. Nevertheless, these moves must 
also be considered from the perspective of broader regional 
politics, which over this period featured two counterpoised alli- 
ances, the first of Rum, Aleppo, and the Crusader Principality of 
Antioch against the second composed of Cilicia and Cyprus.” 
On King Levon’s temporary occupation of Antioch in 1216, the 
Sultanate of Rum was bound by its obligations to intervene in 
Cilicia. The timing of the offensive on Kalonoros by the recently 
installed Sultan Kaykubad I was particularly auspicious in the 
aftermath of the Armenian monarch’s death in 1219 and the 
ensuing interval of instability which dragged on until the mar- 
riage and inauguration of the joint reign of Levon’s daughter 
Zabel and Hetum I, son of the regent Kostantin of Lambron in 
1226. The interim featured a claim to the throne by Levon’s 
grandson Raymond-Ruben of Antioch advanced by one section 
of the aristocracy, a revolt by some of the Greek nobility of 
Tarsus, and the tempestuous union of Zabel with another prince 
of Antioch, Philip, which ended in the latter’s imprisonment and 


46 Ibid., pp. 285, 287, 447, 471, 506-07. For their possible actions against 
Seljuk ships, see Peacock, “The Saljuq Campaign against the Crimea,” pp. 134-35. 

47 Cahen, “Le commerce anatolien,” p. 92. 

48 Ibid., p. 91. 

49 Alishan, Sisvan, p. 62, and Paul Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician Armenia, 
rev. ed. (Danbury, CT: P.Z. Bedoukian, 1979), p. 28. 

50 See Vahan Ter-Ghevondyan, Kilikyan Hayastan ev Merdzavor Arevelki araba- 
kan petutyunnere (1145-1226) [Cilician Armenia and the Arab States of the Near 
East (1145-1226)] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1994). 
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poisoning in 1225. This in turn provoked a further Antiochian 
appeal to the sultan and the second major Seljuk incursion into 
Armenian territory.*' In the midst of this turmoil Sir Atan, whom 
Levon had appointed as regent of his daughter along with 
Kostantin Bayl in 1219, was assassinated in the capital Sis the 
following year, leaving the defenses of his coastal lands more 
vulnerable. 

The unsettled atmosphere was probably a factor in deter- 
mining his son KerVard’s reaction to the encirclement of his 
castle of Kalonoros in the same year. As the siege became pro- 
tracted, Kaykubad’s vassal, Emir Mubäriz al-Din Ertokush, who 
as lord of Antalia was apparently familiar with KerVard, ulti- 
mately persuaded him to surrender the fortress in exchange for 
the fief of Akshehir (Philomelion) on the route from Ephesus to 
Konia, sealing the agreement with the gift of KerVard’s daugh- 
ter in marriage to the sultan. Her name is recorded as Mahperi 
Khatun, and, according to some sources, she later became the 
mother of the next sultan, Kaykhusraw II.” Once in Seljuk pos- 
session, the city name was changed to ‘Ala’iyya in the sultan’s 
honor, a rare occurrence in the Seljuk period, which sub- 
sequently metamorphosed into Alania. It became a major port 
and functioned as the winter capital of the realm. Meanwhile, 
KerVard’s brother is reported as controlling the adjacent castle 
of Alara, which was likewise incorporated into Seljuk territory 
together with the remainder of the region of Pamphylia.” In the 
vassal list of 1198, the fiefdom is registered in the possession of 
Prince Mikhayl, but presumably at some later point it passed 
under the administration of KerSak.** Thus, Armenians played 
pivotal roles in facilitating Seljuk coastal expansion and the in- 
tensification of trade links. 

While the Venetians and Genoese were the prime engine of 


>! On these events, see Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien, pp. 76-78. 

52 See Turan, “Les souverains seldjoukides et leur sujets non-musulmans,” p. 
82. Significantly, one Armenian source records an alternative narrative that Kalo- 
noros was taken by force and that after the sultan took KerVard’s daughter against 
her will, she did not remain with him in order to preserve her religion. See 
Alishan, Sisvan, p. 313. 

5 Seton Lloyd and D. Storm Price, Alanya (‘Ala’iyya) (London: British Insti- 
tute of Archaeology at Ankara, 1958), p. 4. 

54 See Smbat Sparapet, Taregirk, p. 210. 
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maritime commerce with the sultanate,” as in the case of its 


neighbors Antioch and Cilicia,” Armenians were heavily in- 
volved in overland transit commerce from the coastal plain via 
centers like Caesarea, Sebastia, Erzinjan, and Erzerum on to 
Black Sea destinations like Sinope and Trebizond,’ as well as 
Tabriz, which became especially important after the Mongol 
capture of Baghdad in 1258.% Moreover, a twelfth-century Slav- 
ic vita attests to an Armenian community in Sudak (Soldaia), a 
Byzantine colony on the Crimea, which continued to expand 
over the next century and hence would have been impacted by 
the Seljuk naval expedition there to create a protectorate defend- 
ing merchants from Russian incursions (1225-39). Seljuk com- 
mitment to fostering trade also expressed itself in control of the 
highways, both north-south and east-west, in a vast construction 
program of fortifications, bridges, and harbors, as well as a ser- 
ies of some thirty fortified caravanserais over the first four 
decades of the thirteenth century alone, equipped with portal, 
court, and hall and affording safe lodging at regular intervals 
across the main thoroughfares.© Most of these were constructed 
at the sultan’s behest and financed by various emirs,” but one 
example, the Hekim Khan, on the road from Malatia to Sivas, is 
unique both in being erected by a private individual and in sport- 
ing inscriptions in three languages, Arabic, Syriac, and Arme- 
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nian.” It was built in 1218-19 by a doctor originating from 
Malatia whom Claude Cahen identifies as Armenian® while 
other sources argue was a Muslim convert. It is, however the 
Armenian inscription ironically that reveals his identity as a 
Syrian Christian (asori), as one might expect from his proven- 
ance. The inscriptions are also intriguing socio-linguistically in 
that each contains a different message and seems to be address- 
ing different communities and concerns. While the Arabic is 
basically a paean to the sultan, and the Syriac highlights the 
donor’s lineage and piety as an archdeacon, son of an arch- 
deacon, the Armenian accentuates the donor’s status as a great 
chief-physician (bzhshkapet mets) and the reader’s identity (who 
enters here and rests: vor ast mte ev hangchi).© These distinct 
elements suggest that at least some of the masons engaged on 
the construction were Syrian and Armenian. Granted the number 
of structures Armenian builders erected in central Asia Minor 
under the patronage of indigenous monarchs and princes in the 
eleventh century, it is highly plausible that their heirs continued 
the process in this period under Seljuk aegis. Moreover, the 
inscription’s explicit invocation of the khan’s clientele implies 
that Armenians were similarly to be found among the merchants 
plying this road. 

Inscriptions and historical accounts confirm the wide diver- 
sity of architects employed in Seljuk construction. A Greek 
named Sebastos, for example, designed the new fortifications in 
Sinope, and an Arab from Aleppo worked on those at Analya. 
Among these, the names of at least five Armenian architects are 
recorded: Galust at the Great Mosque in Divrig in 1229; Tagvor, 
son of Stepan, at one of the main madrasas in Malatia; Kaloyan 
of Konia’ at the Gok and Mavi madrasas in Sivas; Ashot at a 
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caravanserai at Zor, on the road south of Igdir; and Kalous 
(Galust) responsible for one of the madrasas and several other 
buildings in Konia itself. These objective data may afford a 
basis for the discussion of questions of form, style, and orna- 
mentation and the degree of artistic interchange, which occurred 
on those levels in the Seljuk realm.” 

Since the production and sale of alcohol was formally pro- 
hibited by Islam, it follows that where this practice was tolerated 
in the Near East, it became the monopoly of Christians or 
Jews.” Although the topic has not been systematically explored, 
Armenian involvement in this endeavor is both long and diverse. 
For example, recent excavations in Siunik have uncovered wine- 
making equipment dating to the fifth millennium B.C.” Wine 
jars in storage are also among the elements of material culture 
attested in the Urartian fortresses of Karmir Blur and Erebuni in 
the environs of Erevan. References to viticulture are also found 
in the writings of a series of classical authors such as Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, and Strabo, while the Hripsimiank virgins in the 
late third century, fleeing the emperor Diocletian’s unwanted 
attentions, took refuge at the winepress in the outskirts of the 
Armenian capital Vagharshapat, from which they began to 
spread their Christian faith.” During the period being discussed, 
wine production in Cilicia was appreciated for its quality.” 
There is also information about a fourteenth-century Franco- 
Armenian inn that functioned in Cairo, where there was also a 
sizeable Armenian population. Despite repeated calls for its clo- 
sure by pious Muslims on charges of all sorts of nefarious con- 
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duct associated with it, for a long time the authorities preferred 
to turn a blind eye to its existence.” Similarly, regarding the 
Crimea in the same century there are reports of Armenians en- 
gaging in viticulture in the center of the peninsula beyond 
Surkhat and Kazarat as well as in the business of wine export- 
ing.” Likewise in the Armenian majority city of Erznka much 
disapproval of wine and pork consumption is voiced by Muslim 
commentators around the same timeframe. ”® 

Consequently, it is hardly surprising that Aflaki, the biog- 
rapher of the sufi poet and mystic Jelal al-Din Rumi, relates the 
existence of an inn in Konia, which was presumably Armenian 
owned, catering to an all-Armenian clientele. What is more strik- 
ing, though completely in character, is the poet’s response to the 
sounds of a stringed instrument emanating from the inn during 
the night, which inspired him to greater spiritual ecstasy.” The 
modern association of wine, women, and song actually has a 
long pedigree. Indeed, the male camaraderie of the inn is prob- 
ably the prime locus for the appreciation of medieval Armenian 
secular lyric poetry articulating male fantasies about beauty and 
love and facilitating male bonding around the praise of wine and 
good company.” The moral of Aflaki’s tale, however, is that the 
group of Armenian wine topers visited Rumi’s madrasa the next 
day and intimated their desire to become his pupils.” In his des- 
cription of the poet’s funeral several years later, the author also 
foregrounds the presence of such Christian pupils who main- 
tained that they understood the master’s teaching better than 
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their Muslim counterparts.*° Propaganda to disseminate Sufism 
was devised by Rumi’s son, Sultan Veled, who composed verses 
in Greek for wider audiences.#! In an Armenian context, there is 
impact of sufic theo-eroticism, imagery, tone and symbolism on 
the oeuvre of Armenian poets like Kostandin Erznkatsi of the 
thirteenth to fourteenth century.*? In general, sufi mysticism 
seems to have been a more effective means of eliciting conver- 
sion to Islam than mainstream legal piety.™ 

In this connection, widespread reference is made to the rela- 
tively enlightened approach of Rum to matters of religion.™ 
Nevertheless, a few instances of Armenian martyrdom are re- 
corded during this era. The first details the case of a poor young 
man Teodoros of Kayseri in 1204, who falls a victim to cir- 
cumstances.* Unable to repay his debts, he is arraigned to court, 
where his opponent threatens to beat him. Seeking to extricate 
himself from the situation, he professes Islam, only to be struck 
by remorse upon deeper reflection. He then decides to start a 
new life incognito in Kirshehir near the Byzantine border but is 
recognized there by a Muslim from Kayseri, who charges him 
with apostasy from Islam, for which he is brought before the 
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Sultan Rukn al-Din, then residing in Kayseri. One of the most 
salient elements which the narrative underscores is not the 
cruelty of the treatment meted out, but the calibrated process of 
interrogation, blandishments, and punishment designed to wear 
down the youth’s resistance and constrain him to accept Islam, 
which would obviously have been a signal ideological victory.% 

Teodoros’ martyrology sheds valuable light on another Seljuk 
religious initiative of the turn of the twelfth century: the creation 
of a third anti-catholicate within the Armenian Church, in addi- 
tion to that of Aghtamar and the one established by Barsegh of 
Ani over Eastern Armenia in 1194.5% Medieval historians in- 
terpret this episode as inspired by Anania bishop of Sebastia’s 
umbrage at rejection in the regular catholicosal election of 1203 
on the death of Grigor VI Apirat, yet Haig Berbérian adduces 
evidence to the effect that the rift began earlier, continued until 
at least 1227, and was primarily motivated by the Rum Sultan- 
ate’s policy of severing all ties between its Armenian inhabitants 
and the Cilician state.** In this connection, it is noteworthy that 
though Anania was present at the synod of Tarsus in 1197,” 
which paved the way for Prince Levon’s coronation, no repre- 
sentative of the bishops of Rum actually attended the ceremony 
the following year.” Conversely, in the martyrology, it is sig- 
nificant that both the Sultan Rukn al-Din and Anania are found 
in the same city of Kayseri at the time and are in fairly regular 
communication.” 

However, while Berbérian aligns the move rather narrowly 
with the coronation and Cilicia’s concomitant elevation in status, 
I would argue we must view it against the wider backdrop of 
regional politics in which from the 1180s onward the attempt is 
made to contain Cilician ambitions in the west and northwest 
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against Rum and in the east against Antioch by a coalition of 
Rum, Antioch, and the Ayyubid state of Aleppo until the 1220s. 
Cilicia’s acceptance of Seljuk suzerainty in this decade finds 
material confirmation in a bilingual series of undated coins with 
Armenian on the obverse and Arabic on the reverse, which were 
probably issued in Sis between the years 1228 and 1236. Mean- 
while, those produced during the reign of Kaykhusraw II (1237- 
45) bear the explicit inscription “struck to commemorate and 
comply with certain agreements.” Significantly, Ibn Bibi indi- 
cates that this status relates to the final period of Levon’s reign, 
and this record finds confirmation in one version of the Arme- 
nian translation of Michael the Syrian’s Chronicle executed in 
1248, where the capitulation is dated circa 1218.” Simon of St. 
Quentin spells out the duties the Armenian king was required to 
fulfill in terms of military support.” Thus, in 1243 Armenian 
forces were summoned to a Seljuk muster at Sivas, along with 
other vassals and allies to defend the state from imminent Mongol 
attack. However, the Armenians decided to stage a tactical delay 
and so did not participate in the battle. Moreover, in the after- 
math, they turned over Kaykhusraw’s mother to the victors as a 
gesture of their readiness to exchange Seljuk suzerainty for that 
of the Mongols,” as was ratified later in the decade by Smbat 
Sparapet’s famous journey to the Great Khan’s capital at Kara- 
korum. 

Even a brief survey like the present demonstrates the continu- 
ing vitality of the Armenian communities of Asia Minor under 
Seljuk rule and their active involvement in some of the most 
important spheres of politics, culture, commerce, and religion. 
Much more research, particularly in non-Armenian sources, is 
required to restore this valuable legacy more fully and reappraise 
it within its original multi-ethnic environment. Unquestionably, 
such a study will amply reward the efforts expended. 
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